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the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Its  purpose  is  to  provide  technical  information  in  the 
field  of  land  economics  to  assist  the  staff  members  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  and  its  cooperating  agencies  and  other 
interested  groups  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  developments  bear- 
ing upon  their  work.  Its  pages  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information  concerning  local,  State,  a.id  Federal  land  planning 
activities  and  research. 
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JOCIATI 

AGRICULTURE  WORKERS 
MEETS  IF:   CC  ■  .  CNCE 

The  38th  Annual  Convention  of  Southern  Agriculture  Work- 
ers me1  ii  Nashville,  Tennessee  February  Z   !  -   Lth  headquarters  at 
the  Hermitag    tel.  I   program  ".as  varied  and  of  value  to  a  wide 
ip;  among  the  papers,  several  on  land,  resettlement,  and  forestry- 
problems  were  presented: 

"The  Resitt!  m  .'  '"  •  '  and  the  Southern  States" . 
Dr.  ".  Alexander,  Administrator,.  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministratic. . 

"Basic  Elements  of  a  National  Program  of  Land  Reform".  1/ 
Dr.  I.  C.  Gray,  Assistant  Administrator,  Resettlement 
Administration. 

"Land  Utilization  and  Human  Welfare".  1/  Rex  E.  Willard, 
Di vision  of  Land  '  ~  '         atj  .,  Resettlement  Administration. 

"Problems  of  Resettlement  in  Relation  to  the  Various 
Governmental  Units".  Professor  G.  E.  Aull,  Clemson 
Agricultural  College. 

"- i    ishments  of  the  Federal  Resettlement  Administra- 

tic •".   "B.  M.  Gile,  Resettlement  Administration,  Ar- 
kansas . 

"Farm  Ownership  and  Agricultural  Security."  Professor 
R.  J.  Saville,  Louisiana  State  University. 

"Forestry  in  a  Land  Use  Program  for  the  South".  Dr.  R.  K. 
Winters,  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station.. 

"A  Poi  Llation  Policy  for  the  South".   Professor  E.  0. 
ims,  Clemson  Agricultural  Coll*. 

"Character  of  Present  Soil  Survey  and  Land  Classifica- 
tion Work  in  the  Tennessee  Valley".   V.     Ream  • 
J.  W.  Moon,  Buy    of  iiemisl  ry  and  Soils. 

"He  •   In  •  a  Resettlement  I      ".    Cor. 

Bonslagel . 


Copies  ~ed  upr   '     it  fr  minis t 

tion,  Li    Use  Pla         *    ,  ,  P.  C. 


"Landlord  Tenant  Projects  in  South  Carolina".-  Lonnie 
Landrum . 

A  meeting  for  conference  delegates  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  resettlement  problems  was  held  on  February  2  and 
February  4. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  BE 
PUBLISHED 

The  next  issue  of  "Photogrammetric  Engineering",  the 
quarterly  publication  of  the  American  Society  of  Photogrammetry , 
will  be  devoted  to  a  very  complete  bibliography  on  photogrammetry. 

The  edition  will  be  limited  to  1,000  copies,  about  700 
of  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  The 
balance  of  the  printing  will  be  sold  at  fS  per  copy. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  several  phases  of  the 
science  of  photogrammetry  would  find  it  an  advantage  to  join 
the  above  organization.  Dues  are  $3  a  year,  and  members  receive 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  organization's  quarterly  publica- 
tion, which  ordinarily  sells  at  $1  per  copy.  The  QUARTERLY 
reviews  the  progress  and  development  in  methods,  instruments,  and 
materials  used  in  aerial  mapping  and  related  subjects. 

All  communications  concerning  either  the  Bibliography 
or  the  organization  should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Society 
of  Photogrammetry,  724-9th  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ARKANSAS  STATE  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE PUBLISHES  REPORT  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  PROBLEMS 


In  the  summer  of  1936  a  sub-committee  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Policy  Committee,  consisting  of  H.  W.  Blalock,  chairman, 
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and  Messrs.  M.  .' .  Blackmann,  Joe  Hardin,  J.  B.  Eldridge,  and 
•shall  T.  Steele  was  appointed  prepare  a  report  on  farm 
tenancy.  This  report  1/  was  presented  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Committee  in  Little  Rock  on  October  31.  The  Arkansas 
State  Policy  Committee,  it  sin  u  explained,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Policy  Committee.,  an  unofficial  and  non-political  organ- 
ization, whose  purpose  it  is  to  consider  problems  of  concern  to  the 
.State,  the  South,  and  the  Nation,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
their  solution. 

Several  aspects  of  the  agricultural  labor  problem  were 
studied  and  are  discussed  in  the  paper. 

The  report  shows  the  trend  of  population  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  farm  labor  situation.  Where  rural  populations 
grow  rapidly  and  where  technological  developments  supplant  labor, 
a  surplus  of  labor  is  usually  prevalent.  In  time  of  depression 
farm  youth  do  not  migrate  to  the  cities-,  industrial  workers  return 
to  the  farms,  and  the  situation  becomes  acute,  as  in  Arkansas. 
In  addition,  in  Arkansas  there  was  a  shift  of  population  from  the 
upland  to  the  lowland  counties  due  to  a  iecrease  in  acreage  of 
land  in  farms  through  aband  aim  b  ■  \'  farms,  and  oecause  agricul- 
tural expansion  did  not  keep  pace  with  population  increase.  The 
increase  in  negro  population  there  is  now  rapidly   Leclining. 

In  1935,  te:  ■•■  bs  ated  53.87  percent,  r  6,4;  , 
acres  of  land  in  the  State..  ts  b  the  ipland  secti  ns,  mostly 
Lte,  operate  their  farm;-  Ltb  a  greate:r  iegree  of  independence 
than  those  in  the  lowland  sections;  tenants  in  the  I  and  se  sti  a 
are  predominantly  negroes,  ove]  half  Ln  the  status  of  sharecropper. 
Farm  wage  workers  appear  to' be  increasing  In  number  in  the  State. 

The  tenancy  problem  in  Arkansas  appears  to  be  at  the 
center  of  the  agricultural  labor  problem.   Tenancy  there  as  else- 
re,  tends  to  lower  soil  fertility,  to  destroy  stable  home  life, 
and  social  institutions,  is  usually  associated  "/itb  poverty,  an 
usually  offers  little  opportunity  Cor  advancement  be   ":nership. 


-/   "Agricultural  Labor      ems  u   Arkansas*"   Arkansas  Sts  ' 
Policy  Commission  Published  Pap    .  .  1,  October  31,  1936. 
(Little  Rock,  Arkansas) 
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.;■;■.. :  Reconttnendations  _of  .-Sub-Committee  I 

(a.)  The  simplest  solution  of  the  tenancy  problem 
appears  to  be  to  put  tenants  on  their  own  farms  — 
.'■•■■  the  Committee  endorses  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Pur- 

chase Bill.  ■  . 

(b)  Endorses  any  program  which  will  lead  to  better 
farm  houses  constructed  out  of  farm  income, 
within  the  means  of  owners  to  meet  obligations 
on  them. 

(c)  Tenancy  oan  be  improved  through  a  greater-  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs.   Recommends  that  legis- 

...'  -'  '  lature  make-  such  appropriation- as- is  necessary 

to  stimulate  production  and  preservation  of 

foodstuff  by  providing  seed,  preserving  equip- 

*••..  ..-.  ment  and  supervision  to  those  unable  to  purchase. 

Recommends  that  plantation  gardens  and  truck 
patches  be  located  on  the  best  ! sites  and  be 
cooperatively  worked  where  feasible',  that  plan- 
.••....    .     tations  provide  sweet  potato  curing  and-  stor- 
age ■  plants  for  tenants-,  and  that  as  far  as 
practicable  tenants  be  allowed  to  use  unused 
.  .  plantation  land  for  the  production  of  livestock 
for  food  purposes. 
,     id)  -  Education  should  prepare  farm  people  to  make 
a  living.    Better  education  rather  than  more 
education  is  needed  —  for  negroes  as  well  as 
whites, 
(e)   To  improve  public  health,   it  is  recommended 
that  Federal  and  State  government ' share  in  cost 
of  maintaining  a  free  clinic  in  each  county, 
and  provide  visiting  nurses. 

I  though  they  recognize  that  tenancy  can  probably 'never" 
be  completely  eliminated,  the  committee  believes  that  certain  things 
can  be  done  to  improve  landlord-tenant  relationships:  leases  should 
run  longer  than  one  year;  adequate  division  of  farm  income  is  ne- 
cessary; and  improvement  in  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  is  es- 
sential. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Federal  government  as- 
sume the  obligation  of  constructing  a  flood  control  system  in  east- 
ern; Arkansas  ;  .t.hat  planters  anticipating  a  displacement  of -tenants 
cooperate -with  the  farm-home  tenant  agency;  and  that  industrializa- 
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of  the  State  to  supply  an  outlet  for  farm  pro&uctioi  .  •■ 
luce  amount  of  surplus  labor  is  desirable. 
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i  :iTTEE  ON  COORDINATION 
DESIRES  REPORTS  ON  MAPPING 
PROJECTS 

The  Federal  Committee  on  Coordination  of  the  Board  of  Sur- 
veys and  Haps  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  system  of  coordination 
between  the  various  governmental  agencies,  designed  to  avoid  the 
possibilities  of  unjustifiable  duplication  of  survey  and  mapping 
work.  At  the  same  time  they  are  anxious  to  give  maximum  service  to 
interested  agencies  on  important  mapping  projects  either  under  way 
or  contemplated. 

They  define  an  important  mapping  project  as  a  survey  that 
is  geodetic  (horizontal  -  vertical  control),  topographic,  plana.  - 
metric,  or  cadastral  in  nature,  including  both  aerial  and  ground 
methods,  where  the  area  involved  is  60  square  miles  or  more,  but 
including  smaller  areas  where  the  surveying  or  mapping  information 
is  believed  of  general  importance. 

In  the  event  that  any  such  projects  are  now  under  way  or 
contemplated  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  projects  should 
be  sent  to  Theodore  W.  Norcross,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee: 

1.  Name  of  project 

2.  State 

3.  County 

4.  Location  -  latitude  and  longitude 

5.  Area 

6.  Scale 
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REPORT  OH  LAND  PROBLEMS 
AND  GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  • 
ISSUED 

A  recent  publication  of  National  Resources  Committee  1/ 
on  certain  aspects  of  land  problems  and  government  land  policies 
covers  a  rather  wide  range  of  subjects,  namely,  range  lands,  ten- 
ancy, tax  delinquency,  local  government  and  finance,  a  history  of 
.Federal  land  policies,  status  of  Federal  and  .State. land,  -land  plan- 
ning, land  use  planning  and  production  control,  and  land  settlement 
problems  and  policies.  It  has  no  single  central  thesis  other  than 
the  fact  that  all  sections  bear  on  matters  of  public  policy. 

Generalizations  with  regard  to  the  publication  as  a  whole 
are  difficult,  due  to  the  diversity  of  subject  matter  between  the 
different  sections;  however,  a. few  generalizations  may  be  made,.  The 
publication  contains  a  large  amount  of  data  and  factual  .information, 
some  of  which  is  based  upon  original  research.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  subjects  treated,  the  publication  carries  a  considerable  amount 
of  analysis  in  terms  of  such  data  and  information  with,  regard  to 
current  and  past  problems  and  policies;'  There  is  also  some  analysis 
■jf  various  proposed  or  possible  courses,  of  public  action...  With  the 
exception  of  two,  each,  section  also  contains  recommendations,  for 
certain  .kinds  of  public  action.  Such  recommendations. are  separable 
from  the  factual  and  analytical  material,  which .permits  the  work  to 
be  used  rather  readily  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  learning 
at  particular  recommendations  were  made. to  the  Land  Planning  Com- 
mittee. Probably  the  most  valuable  and  lasting  merits  of  this  pub- 
lication for  most  readers  will  be  along  the  lines  of  its  factual 
and  analytical  contributions. 

The  Section  discussing  problems  of  range  lands  is  factual 
and  analytical,  and  contains  recommendations  for  public  action.  The 
authors  state  that  "Over  47  percent  of  the  land  area  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  is  range  land",  which  suggests  that  the  subject  is  of  no 
small  importance. 

The  Section  on  farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States  contains 
factual  material  accompanied  by  careful  analysis  and  a  brief  exam- 
ination of  alternative  courses  of  public  action  regarding  tenancy 


1/  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  LAND  PROBLEMS  AND  GOVERNMENT  LAND  POLICIES, 
Part  VII,  of  the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Land  Planning 
Committee  to  the  National  Resources  Board.  (National  Re- 
sources Committee,  Washington,  D.  C) 
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problems.  This  article  will  very  like  l  particularly  welcome 
now  as  a  source  of  information  on  many  of  the  important  aspects  of 
farm  tenancy  and  its  development . 

From  the  Section  on  tax  delinquent  land,  we  learn  that 
although  "data  for  a  complete  statement  of  the  extei  J  •  locate 
of  land  areas  in  chronic  tax  delinquency  or  reverted  to  public 
ership  do  not  exist",  the  authors  have  gathered  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources  tc  give  some  indication  of  the  quantitative  as- 
pects of  the  situation.  The  problems  are  treated  on  a  regional 
■is,  and  a  special  discussion  is  given  on  the  experience  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Both  State  and  Federal  policies  are  analyzed, 
and  some  redommendations  are  made  as  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
government  concerning  the  problem. 

The  Section  on  local  government  and  financing  in  relat  i 
Land  policies  is  brief  yet  highly  analytical.   The  problem  of 
tax  losses  to  local  government  which  arise  from  Federal  land  pur- 
chases is  considered.  Four  a  *    ative  courses  of  public  action  are 
presented  and  analyzed. 

An  excellent  contribtuion  to  the  literature  on  the  his- 
■:•  ]  policies  of  tl      jral  Government  is  to  be  found  in 
Sectio)     £'  this  report,  a  prese         '  research  findings  in  a 
field  '  men  have  worked,  and  in  which  published  material 

is  i  Leed  scarce.   Besides  furnishing  new  historical  material  and 
iscussion  of  present  policies,  the  author  gives  considerat'. 
c-equences  of  these  various  land  policies,  there  . 
pr:  '.  '  -:■  a  guide  for  evalua  Lng  futur  policies.  In  his  conclus" 
.  author  remarks  that  "the  evolution  of  our  land  system  has  c 
sisted  of  a  series  of  slow  and  bungling  changes  to  which  may  be  as- 
cribed the  large-scale  speculation  in  land,  the  early  developm 
of  tenancy,  uneconomic  farm  units,  misuse  of  the  lands,  reductior 
in  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  wasteful  treatment  of  the  timber 
lands,  misguided  settlement,  and  misery  of  thousands  of  farm  famil- 
ies ." 

A  short  section  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  stat 
Federal  and  State  lands  is  entirely  factual  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  very  few  sources  of  published  data  covering  the  presei  '    er- 
ship and  status  of  such  lands. 

The  development  of  a  unified  land  program  is  conside 
from  a  general  standpoint.  Special  note  is  made  of  the  desirability 
of  utilizing  the  results  and  services  of  the  older  establi. 
eral,  State  and  other  agencies  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Spe- 
cific instances  are  given  to  illustrate  the  point.  P   statem?  t 
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the  backgrounds  of  planning  and  the  materials,  methods  and  agencies 
for  land  use  planning  is  included. 

Although  the  A. A. A.  has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
since  the  work  on  this  report  was  comply ted,  the  section  on  the  re- 
lation of  land  use  planning  to  production  control  is  not  without 
present  value.  A  possibly  conflict  ffeen  a  production  control 
program  and  a  land  use  planning  program  is  pointed  oat,  as  is  also 
the  possibility  and  need  for  integrating  both  programs  "toward  the 
same  broad  general  purposes  of  c  ion  and  readjustment  of 
agriculture  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole". 

o  sections  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  land  settlement 
--  conditions  calling  for  public  activity,  analysis  of  public  poli- 
cies and  other  measures  regarding  land  set  mt,  and  recommend- 
ations for  public  action.  Particular  en  .  ' s  is  laid  on  thy  need 
for  further  research  --  interesting  not  only  with  respect  to  land 
settlement  problems  and  program,  I  I  :  i  ..  respect  to  some  com- 
ats  on  the  content  and  method  of  research. 

In  summary,  this  publication  contains  much  Information 
Lch  is  either  new  or  not  readily  available,  and  LI  :  vers  some 
subjects  on  which  little  has  be'       ir  publish 

Available  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Governme 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  at  40  cents  a  cop,,  . 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GREAT 

PLAINS  AND  POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 

The  human  side  of  the  social  and  yconomic  problem  --  a 
family  and  a  county  in  the  Great  Plains  --  resulting  from  our  past 
unsound  land  policy  was  illustrated  in  a  discussion  of  present  dif- 
ficulties by  Rex  E.  Willard  recently  before  the  Colorado  legis- 
lature and  over  Station  KOA  in  Denver,  Colorado.  1/ 


1/  "Problems  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Possible  Solutions",  by 
hex  E.  Willard,  Resettlement  Administration *  Land  Use  Planning 
Section,  Washington,  D.  C.  Radio  talk  from  Station  KOA,  Denver, 
Colorado,  January  24,  1937. 


"The  land  of  the  Great  Plains  is  mostly  good  land,"  Mr. 
Willard  said.  But  it  is  necessary  to  plan  its  use  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  soil  fertility  and  limited  available  water  supply.  The 
story  of  one  family,  its  years  of  determination  and  hardship  and 
eventual  failure,  probably  typical  of  many  another  family  which  set- 
tled in  the  area,  and  the  story  of  one  county,  were  used  as  il- 
lustration. 

Various  forms  of  State,  Federal  and  county  assistance 
have  been  given  to  those  in  need,  and  Federal  relief  funds  have  been 
poured  into  many  areas.  Few  farmers  have  thought  much  of  national 
policies  for  correcting  existing  difficulties,  but  most  of  them  have 
ideas  for  using  their  own  land,  given  the  means;  many  realize  their 
soil  erosion  problems;  and  many  more  have  thought  about  tenancy  •. 
absentee  ownership. 

In  studying  the  problems  of  any  area  Mr.  Willard  empha- 
sized, the  Resettlement  Administration,  for  example,  takes  and  maps 
individual  records  of  wheat  production,  rainfall,  ana  soil  types. 
Residents  are  interviewed  and  basic  first  hand  information  is  se- 
cured, giving  an  accurate,  well  rounded  picture  of  the  area.  Then 
this  is  examineo  and  one  factor  is  related  tc  another  until  some 
very  interesting  conclusions  are  reached.  For  example,  a  distinct 
relation  between  ownership  and  erosion,  tax  delinquency,  and  so  on, 
may  be  disclosed,  and  the  reasons  for  the  problems  and  cause  of 
trouble  thereby  become  apparent. 

•\ny  operators  have  insufficient  land  area  for  the  best 
type  of  agriculture;  some  need  additional  land  in  order  to  diversify 
operations,  while  others  need  better  land.  These  problems  are  all 
discussed  with  the  operators.  It  may  seem  desirable  for  the  govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  few  occupied  units  in  abandoned  or  overgrazed 
areas,  combine  them  with  adjoining  public  land  areas  and  create 
large,  restricted  public  grazing  districts.  Eroded  areas  are  sim- 
ilarly studied,  etc.,  but  State  legislation  must  follow  to  give 
legal  authority  for  any  positive  action. 

The  first  step  in  a  long-time  program  is  that  of  educating 
and  informing  the  residents  so  that  they  will  understand  the  program 
and  their  part  in  it.  When  they  know  what  their  land  resources  are, 
their  present  condition,  and  what  proper  land  use  can  support,  then 
and  then  only  can  the  people  of  the  Great  Plains  begin  a  movement 
toward  securing  State  legislation  to  achieve  results.  Many  agencies 
Federal,  State  and'  local,  are  at  work  gathering  facts  and  dissemin- 
ating them.   Theirs  is  "not  a  program  for  depopulating  the  area  -- 
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rather  the  job  is  so  to  organize  the  use  of  the  available  land  and 
water  that  the  maximum  number  of  families  can  maintain  themselves 
with  a  decent  standard  of  living." 

Copies  of  this  address  may  be  secured  from  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  land  Use  Planning  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BASIC  ELEMENTS  OF  A 
NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF 
LAND  REFORM  EXPLAINED 
BY  DR.  GRAY 


00 


Basic  elements  of  a  National  program  of  land  reform  were 
outlined  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  recently  in  speaking  to  a  group  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  1/  "Four  years  ago  a  new  land  use  policy  for  the 
United  States  was  still  something  which  only  the  hopeful  expected, 
and  only  a  comparatively  few  specialized  students  had  visualized," 
he  said.  "Today  definite  steps  toward  a  revised  program  of  land 
use  are  already  behind  us,  and  an  aroused  public  opinion  is  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  the  proper  use  of  land  is  a  basic  require- 
ment of  nature  which  demands  the  united  efforts  of  the  nation  to 
achieve." 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  land  policy  developed  in 
the  past  four  years  is  the  concern  of  the  national  government  over 
private  uses  of  land,  according  to  Dr.  Gray.  Obviously  all  land 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  government  purchase.  Maladjustments 
in  land  use  must  be  corrected;  methods  of  correction  and  preven- 
tion form  the  significant  development  in  present  land  policy.  The 
Resettlement  Administration  program  deals  not  alone  with  soil, 
water,  grass  and  forests,  but  with  people  dependent  upon  these  re- 
sources —  in  other  words,  with  human  problems.  "Wherever  there  is 
widespread  human  poverty  and  low  standards  of  living  among  people 
living  on  the  land,  the  land  use  program  finds  itself  faced  with  a 


"Basic  Elements  of  a  National  Program  of  Land  Reform."  L.  C. 
Gray  --  paper  before  the  Association  of  Southern  Agriculture 
Workers  Conference.  Nashville,  Tennessee,  February  3. 


job."   A  recognition  of  the  facts  behind  such  a  condition,  an 
study  of  economic  and  social  backgrounds  are  essential  to  a  sound 
land  policy.   Our  past  lack  of  policy  has  left  us  with  many  prob- 
lems --  in  general  revolving  around  the  waste  of  resources  and  in- 
security of  tenure.. 

All  farm  tenants  need  not  be  converted  into  onwers  to 
give  them  security  of  tenure  --  ownership  by  no  means  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  speculation,  excessive  debt  and  foreclosure, 

Qust    improved  to  provide  security  for  the  tenant  and  c 
servation  of  the  resources. 

ise,  there  is  no  one  simple  remedy  for  aiding  farmers 

tressed  or  "submarginal"  areas.  An  integrated  application  of 

□serous  programs  is  demanded  --  land  purchase  here,  a  rural  reha- 

bati  n  program  there,  land  development  in  one  case,  and  actual 

resettlement  in  another.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  land  policy  that 

bermine   *  :nly  the  changes  that  are  necessary,  but  formulate 
plans  for  effecting  the  changes  and  for  carrying  them  o  ' 

And  here  again  there  are  limitations.  '.The  Federal  gover 
ment  cannot  take  all  the  steps.  Regulation. of  landlord-tenant  re- 
lationships must  be  effected  by  the  States  through  legislation.  The 
States,  too,  must  face  squarely  their  problem  of  tax  delinquent 
lands  and -assist  lesser  units  of  government  in  their  desire  to 
.::._=  i  \  :  .  t  better  land  use;  and  States  must  take  advantage  of  the 
standard  State  soil  conservation  -lets  act  in  preserving  its 
land  resources. 

But  behir  LI  of  these  reforms  and  programs  for  better 
land  use  must  be  educati  intelligent  cooperate 

of  our  people  rather  than  their  more  blind  obedience.  In  accompli- 
shing this,  "education  t.y  nstration,  by  explanation  and  by  en- 
couragement is  the  primary  requi 

Copies  of  the  address  may  be  secured  from  Resettlement 
Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CONSERVATION  PROBLh 
DISCUSSED  AT  WISCONSIN 


"Agricultural  Conservation  Day"  was  recognized  in  the 
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opening  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm  and  Home  week  held  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  February  1-5. 

The  main  address  of  the  opening  day's  sessions  was  that 
by  M.  L.  Wilson,  Under-secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  spoke  on 
"Conservation  as  it  Relates  to  our  National  Welfare".  Other  speak- 
ers and  topics  were:  "Economic  Problems  of  an  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  for  Wisconsin",  by  Don  Anderson;  "The  Public's 
Interest  in  the  Way  Our  Land  is  Used",  by  George  S.  Wehrwein; 
and  "The  1937  Agricultural  Program  Applied  to  Wisconsin",  by 
Claude  R.  Wickard.  A  film,  "Forest  Planting  in  Wisconsin",  with 
explanation,  was  shown  by  F.  B.  Trenk. 

Resettlement  pictures  were  on  exhibition  daily  during  the 
meetings. 
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RURAL  LAND  USE  LEGISLATION 
IN  MINNESOTA  SUMMARIZED 

A  recent  study  of  existing  legislation  in  Minnesota  1/ 
relating  to  land  use  attempts  to  bring  related  statutes  together 
in  an  orderly  fashion  and  to  present  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  read  by  laymen.  It  does  not  pretend  to  go  into  case-law  or 
into  the  administration  of  the  laws  summarized. 

While  some  existing  legislation  embodies  questionable 
land  policy,  this  study  indicates  clearly  that  there  is  already  a 
voluminous  amount  of  legislation  on  the  statute  books  directly  or 
indirectly  relating  to  land  use;  and  since  existing  "laws  directed 
to  the  development  and  protection  of  forestry,  laws  directed  against 
plant  diseases,  laws  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game,"  for  ex- 
ample, "are  types  of  legislation  directed  at  conserving  in  some 
sense,  socially  valuable  uses  of  land  and  water,  and  preventing  un- 
social and  uneconomic  uses.  .  .  it  cannot.  .  .be  said  that  laws 


1/  "A  Summary  of  Existing  Rural  Land  Use  Legislation  in  Minnesota". 
0.  C.  Peterson  and  E.  C.  Norberg.  Publication  No.  13,  February 
1937.  (Resettlement  Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Section, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 
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irected  to  increasing  the  quantity  of  public  lands  to  be  put  to 
socially  desirable  uses,  and  laws  restricting  in  the  interest  of 
socially  desirable  use  the  right  of  property  in  land,  beat  out  en- 
tirely new  paths.  Nevertheless,  the  existing  laws  relating  to  land 
use,  taken  together,  are  the  present  legislative  policy  of  the  State 
th  respect  to  land  use,  and  some  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  val- 
uable equipment  in  considering  proposals  for  new  legislation".  It 
Lth  such  considerations  in  mind  that  this  study  was  undertaken. 

The  authors  do  not  claim  to  have  made  complete  order  from 
the  chaotic  condition  in  which  they  found  the  statutes.  They  con- 
fess, in  fact,  that  it  is  probably  impossible  even  to  paraphrase 
these  laws  clearly  and  correctly  without  the  power  first  to  revise 
and  codify  them.  "In  many  instances,  laws  have  been  passed  with  an 
amazing  disregard  for  legislation  already  in  force;  and  the  legis- 
lature has  frequently  salved  its  conscience  oy  a  blanket  pronounce- 
ment that  'all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  amended,  modified  or  repealed  insofar  as  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  act'.  The  meaning  of  many  laws  is  hidden  in  a 
maze  of  ■  3,  and  several  still  on  the  statute  books  are  obsolete 
in  practice.  Statutory  reorganization  of  the  State  government  in 
19£5  and  of  the  Conservation  Department  in  1951  have  contributed  tc 
the  muddle . " 

With  reservations  made  necessary  ~oy  these  considerations, 
the  authors  then  proceed  to  a  summary  of  existing  legislation,  cop- 
iously footnoted  to  the  statutes.   Commencing  with  a  brief  summary 

f  the  statutory  organization  of  the  State  Conservation  Department, 
the  State  agency  dealing  with  conservati  jrk,  the  study  continues 
with  a  discussion  of  the  laws  relating  to  public  lands  and  minerals, 
including  their  acquisition,  administration,  and  disposal.  Similar 
treatments  are  given  to  the  subjects  of  forestry  and  parks;  and 
sections  on  drainage  and  reclamation,  water  and  watercourses,  and 
game  ai  'ish  follow.  Because  of  the  frequent  discussion  of  its 
effect  on  a  land  use  program,  a  summary  of  the  laws  providing  for 

'inancial  aid  to  local  unit?  Is  '  eluded,  although  admittedly  some- 
what arbitrarily  in  view  of  a  number  of  other  omissions  made  neces- 
sary 1 .  -rations  of  space.  The  summary  concludes  with  an 
enumeration  of  existing  police  powers  over  the  use  of  land  and 
waters. 

tiile  the  study  deals  with  legislation  of  only  one  State, 
it  is  hoped  that  similar  studies  of  other  States  will  follow;  al- 
ready students  in  a  number  of  universities  have  commenced  similar 
summaries  of  the  law  of  eight  other  States,  using  the  Minnesota  study 
as  a  guide. 
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Copies' of  this  publication  may  be  secured,  upon  request, 
from  the  Resettlement  Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Section, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
LIMITS  DEBTS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

A  constitutional  amendment  placing  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  State  and  local  units  to  borrow  and  upon  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  authorize  borrowing  beyond  certain  limits,  was  passed 
in  North  Carolina  on  November  4,  and  is  now  effective.  1/ 

As  a  result  of  this  amendment  no  county  or  city  may  now 
issue  tax  anticipation  notes  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  its  tax 
revenue  due  and  payable  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  remaining  un- 
paid at  the  time  of  the  borrowing.  Any  borrowing,  furthermore, 
which  is  not  considered  to  be  a  "necessary  expense"  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote,  as  previously  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Furthermore,  even  borrowings  for  "necessary  expenses"  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  popular  vote  if  the  total  sum  borrowed 
luring  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  two-thirds  the  amount  by  which  the 
outstanding  debt  of  the  unit  was  reduced  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

Exceptions  have  been  -provided,  however,  whereby  counties 
and  cities  may  borrow  beyond  these  limitations  without  a  vote: 
(1)  to  fund  or  refund  a  valid  existing  debt;  (2)  to  supply  a  causal 
deficit;  and  (3)  to  suppress  riots,  insurrections  or  invasions. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  a  local  unit  will  be 
allowed  to  count  payments  to  sinking  funds  as  reductions  of  out- 
standing indebtedness  in  calculating  amounts  it  may  borrow. 


1/  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT.   4  (2)  10.   November  1936.  (Institute  of 
Government,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.) 
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Probable  court  decisions  will  be  to  the  effect  that  payments  which 
reduce  net  indebtedness  by  increasing  sinking  fund  will  not  be 
counted,  but  if  the  sinking  fund  has  invested  in  its  own  bonds, 
cancellation  will  constitute  a  reduction  of  outstanding  indebted- 
ness. 

The  question  of  procedure  in  securing  a  favorable  vote 
makes  it  appear  likely  that  the  legislature  will  pass  acts  pro- 
viding short  and  simplified  election  machinery. 
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ISOLATED  SETTLEMENT  AND 

DELINQUENT  LAND  IN 
•NESOTA  STUDIED 

jo  extensive  reports  (Land  Utilization. in  Minnesota;  A 
Sta'.e  ri-^i-b.ii.  for  tne  Cut-over  Lands;  and  A  Program  for  LandJJge.In 
Northern  Minnesota)  dealing  with  problems  of  land  use  in  northern 
Minnesota  were  published  some  time  ago.  1/  The  object  of  a  report 
just  released  2/  is  "to  present  a  brief  supplement  to  the  two  more 
extensive  reports,  giving  primary  attention  to  the  problems  in  two 
areas  [14  townships  in  Pine  and  14  in  Lake  of  the  Woods  Counties] 
selected  as  being  representative  of  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
area,  and  calling  attention  to  measures  which  might  aid  in  alleviat- 
ing some  of  the  problems." 

The  report  begins  with  a  discussion  of  scattered  settle- 
ment and  its  relationship  to  land  use  problems.  In  the  areas 
studied  the  density  of  rural  population  is  but  5.4  persons  per 
square  mile  in  Pine  County  and  1.2  persons  in  Lake  of  the  Woods 
County,  as  against  a  density  in  the  counties  as  a  whole  of  14.3  and 
3.1  respectively,  and  in  the  State,  outside  the  14  northeastern 
counties,  of  SI. 4.   Such  a  sparse  population,  the  report  shows 


1/  Nowell,  R.  I.,  Jesness,  0.  B.  and  Associates,  University  )f 
Minnesota  Press,  1935. 

2/  ISOLATED  SETTLEMENT  AND  TAX  DELINQUE  1  LAN!  1'.  NORTHERN  MINNE- 
SOTA. Minnesota  Land  Use  Planning  Staff,  Land  Use  Planning 
Publication  No.  IS,  January  1937. 
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through  tables  and  text,  has  significant  effect  upon  the  costs  of 
public  services.  In  Pine  County,  for  example,  the  cost  per  pupil 
in  1935-36  was  $125  in  schools  of  five  or  fewer  pupils,  but  only 
$33  in  schools  of  26  to-  30  pupils,  and  $46  in  schools  of  31  pupils 
and  over;  and  an  annual  payment  of  $270  to  the  head  of  an  isolated 
family  for  transporting  his  five  children  five  miles  to  school  is 
a  striking  but  "typical"  example  of  excessive  government  cost. 
Too  poor  to  pay  these  high  costs,  local  units  have  had  to  rely  on 
State  aid  for  support;  thus  in  Lake  of  the  Woods  County,  where  over 
72  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  functions  of  local  government  were 
for  roads  and  schools,  75.7  percent  of  the  local  expenditures  for 
roads  and  bridges  and  62.6  percent  of  the  school  expenditures  came 
from  State  aid,  and,  in  addition,  the  State  paid  $105,888  to  the 
county  ditch  fund.  The  areas  contain  poor  agricultural  land,  and 
farm  incomes  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  settlers  are  inadequate 
to  permit  more  than  a  subsistence  standard  of  living,  even  when 
supplemented  with  funds  from  other  sources,  mainly  government 
employment  and  relief.  As  would  be  expected,  the  tax  burden  is, 
in  most  townships,  intolerable,  reaching  the  amazing  rate  of  858.5 
mills  in  one  township  in  Pine  County.  Excessive  debt  is  also  typi- 
cal," and  in  the  worst  cases  it  far  exceeds  the  actual  tax-paying 
■base. 

The  report  completes  this  striking  statistical  picture  of 
the 'results  of  unrestricted  settlement  and  agricultural  development, 
in  an  area  wholly  unsuited  for  farming,  with  a  number  of  concrete 
suggestions  for  improvement.  With  the  Governor,  this  report  agrees 
that  "intelligent  state  planning  can  be  delayed  no  longer.  We  can- 
not afford  to  stumble  along  blindly,  not  knowing  where  we  are  going 
nor  how  we  are- going  to  get  there." 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  secured  upon  request 
from  Resettlement  Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Section,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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BACK  ISSUES  OF  LAND 
POLICY  CIRCULAR  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

This  month's  issue  of  the  LAND   POLICY  CIRCULAR  begins  the 
third. year  of  publication.  A  few  copies  of  the  1935  numbers  of  the 
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first  volume  may  still  be  had,  out  no  additional  copies  will  be 
available  when  the  present  supply  is  exhausted.  Copies  .of  each 
issue  for  1936  are  also  now  available.  If  your  files  are  incom- 
plete for  either  19-55  or  1956,  address  requests  for  the  missing 
.issues  to  Resettlement  Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Section, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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REPORT  OP  GREAT  PLAINS 
COMMITTEE  RELEASED 

The  report  of  the  Great  Plains  Committee,  recently  issued 
under  the  title,  "The  Future  of  the  Great- Plains",  contains  recom- 
mendations on  a  comprehensive  program  of  local,  State,  and  Federal 
action  to  meet  and  to  gradually  overcome  the  difficulties  which  for 
many- years  have  beset  that  region. 

•  The  Committee,  appointed  ~oy  the  President  in  the  summer 
of  1956,  recognizing  that  the  problems  of  the  Great  Plains  region 
cannot  be  properly  met  solely  by  financial  assistance  to  individ- 
uals or  groups  within  the  region,  has  drawn  attention  to  modified 
public  policies  and  to  institutional  adjustments  which  will  be 
needed  if  the  problems  of  the  region  are  to  be  prevented  from  re- 
curring. The  report  contains  some  rather  definite  proposals  for 
legislative  action  to  prepare  a  legal  framework  within  which  cer- 
tain measures  to  buildup  and  maintain  good  land  utilization  pat- 
terns may  be  undertaken. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  special 
governmental  agency  or  authority  to  integrate  the  various  public- 
functions  which  will  be  needed  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  region- 

Members  of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  contributed  important  sections  of  this  report. 

pies  may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
■  eminent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  40  cents  a  copy. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  FORESTRY 
AND  WILDLIFE  HELD  IN 
REGION  II 

State  and  Federal  agencies  cooperating  with  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  in  forestry  and  wildlife  work-on  land  utili- 
zation projects  in  Region  II  are  carrying  forward  their  winter 
schedule  with  the  benefits  of  an  extensive  interchange  of  informa- 
tion and  opinions  made  at  a  conference  held  in  the  regional  office 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  December  14-16,  according  to  Regional  Di- 
rector R.  I.  Nowell.  The  conference  was  attended  also  by  all  the 
regional  and  project  technicians  in  forestry  and  wildlife  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  with  W.  T.  Cox,  Regional  Forester- 
Biologist,  presiding.  Papers  and  extemporaneous  talks  on.  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  subjects  concerned  with  planning  and  develop- 
ment work  were  delivered.  Some  of  these  topics  were: 

Management  plans  for  the  project  areas,  including  both 
forestry  and  wildlife;  recording  scientific  data,  cover  surveys, 
tree-planting,  taking  stock  of  wildlife,  game  foods,  the  roll  of 
woodcraft  in  wildlife  management,  deer  census  results,  acquatic 
planting,  food  patches,  dam  construction  in  fire  control,  dam  con- 
struction in  wildlife  development,  essentials  of  game  management, 
trout-stream  improvement,  dike  constructions  in  pond  development, 
and  balanced  wildlife  development  on  the  Allegan,  Michigan  project. 

There  were  also  discussions  by  officials  of  the  State  con 
servation  departments  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  on  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  Resettlement  Administration's  conserva- 
tion projects  in  their  States. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Biological  Survey  described  the 
work  of  their  agencies  in  the  Lake  States.  Biologists  from  the 
State  universities  also  added  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  some  of 
the  problems  under  discussion. . 
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ZONING  STUDIES 
STILL  AVAILABLE 

supply  of  Land  Use  Planning  Publication  No.  10  entitled, 
"Problems  and  Suggestions  in  the  Drafting  of  Rural  Zoning  Enabling 
Legislation",  and  No.  11  entitled,  "Some  Considerations  in  Support 
of  the  Constitutionality  of  Rural  Zoning  as  a  Police  Power  Measure", 
is  now  available  for  distribution.  Address  requests  for  copies  to 
.Resettlement  Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Section,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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REPORT  ON  FARM  TENANCt 
RELEASED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  February  16  the  President  submitted  to  Congress  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy,-  appointed  by  him 
in  November  1936,  containing  proposals  for  State  and  Federal  action 
to  bring  about  security  of  the  farm  home. 

The  steady  growth  of  farm  tenancy  during  the  past  50  years, 
the  report  indicates,  is  but  a  sign  of  growing  general  insecurity 
among  certain  groups  of  farmers.  In  addition  to  tenants  and  share- 
croppers, other  farm  groups  needing  attention  are:  farm  owners 
hopelessly  in  debt;  farmers  on  submarginal  land;  farm  laborers; 
farmers  on  holdings  of  inadequate  size;  and  young  farm  people  un- 
able to  obtain  farms.  This  growing  insecurity  is  due  not  only  to 
undesirable  land  policies  and  systems  of  tenure,  but  to  general 
economic  maladjustments  as  well. 

Believing  that  no  one  method  will  suffice  to  solve  the 
problems  of  farm  tenancy  and  related  insecurity,  the  President's 
Committee  has  made  ten  major  recommendations  for  action  designed  to 
increase  the  opportunity  for  farm  ownership,  to  improve  conditions 
of  the  present  tenancy  system,  and  to  stop  the  process  by  which 
both  owners  and  tenants  are  being  driven  into  conditions  of  in- 
security and  poverty.  The  Committee  recommends  the  establishment  of 
a  Farm  Security  Administration  under  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  a  Farm  Security  Corporation  affiliated  as  a  legal  in- 
strument, the  joint  agency  being  empowered  to  purchase  and  improve 
farms  to  be  sold  to  farmers  who  demonstrate  their  integrity,  in- 
dustry and  capacity  for  ownership.  Purchase  of  these  farms  would 
be  financed  over  a  40-year  period,  but  farmers  may  pay  out  in  20 
years  if  a  ble. 
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Since  a  purchase  program  would  reach  but  a  few  of  the 
2,800,000  tenant  farmers  in  the  United  States  in  a  short  time,  the 
importance  of  State  action  to  introduce  security  of  tenure  into 
present  landlord- tenant  relationships  is  stressed.  .  Attention  is 
also  given  to  the  need  for  better  living  and  working  conditions 
among  farm  laborers.  .  •        ..■;-,, 

Additional  credit  facilities  are  urged  to  prevent  small 
owners  from  losing  their  farms  by  foreclosure.  Owners  and  tenants 
on  submarginal  land  should  be  helped  to  move  to  better  lands  through 
the  aid  of  the  submarginal  land  purchase  program;  in  order  to  dis- 
courage speculation  in  land  which  leads  to  excessive  farm  tenancy, 
a  capital  gains  tax  is  recommended  to  take  a  large  percentage  of  the 
unearned  increment  received  from  the  sale  of  land.-  The  continuance 
of  the  rural  rehabilitation  program,  which  combines  technical  agri- 
cultural guidance  with  small  loans,  was  recommended,  and  better 
educational  and  health  facilities  among  rural  people  was  urged. 

The  report  will  be  printed  in  the  near  future,  together 
with  technical,  photographic  and  statistical  supplements. 
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THE  I  A?:  DEALING  WITH  SALE  OF  DELINQUENT 
LANDS  FOR  TAXES  IN  MISSOURI 

By 

Howard  B.  Lang,  Jr. 
Land  Use  Planning  Section 
Resettlement  Administration 
Region  III 


Certain  Ozark  Counties  in  Missouri  are  literally  bank- 
rupt, "being  unable  to  meet  day-to-day  expenses  or  to  provide  ade- 
quate county  services.  The  Land  Use  Planning  Section  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration,  realizing  the  interrelationship  between 
tax  delinquency  and  land  use,  has  made  a  .detailed  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  tax  delinquency  and  other  fiscal  problems  in  Reynolds 
County,  Missouri.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  tax  delinquency  in 
Missouri  is  very  high  in  areas  which  have  been  definitely  classed 
as  submarginal  for  crops,  while  in  the  better  land  areas  tax  delin- 
quency is  relatively  low.  No  study  of  land  use  adjustment  in  a 
problem  area  would  be  complete  without  an  analysis  of  tax  delin- 
quency in  the  area.  Reynolds  County  was  selected  as . the  subject 
for  exhaustive  research  because  it  serves  as  an  example  of  the  fis- 
cal problems  confronting  a  county  which  has  a  large  amount  of  rough., 
stony,  lew  value  land,  and  also  because  it  presents  the  problems 
confronting  a  county  with  a  large  portion  of  its.  area  now  in  public 
„ership.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  land  area  of  the  county 
is  now  in  national  forests  or  optioned  to  the  Federal  forest  ser- 
vice. 

Extent  of_Tax  Delinquency 

A  few  figures  will  serve  to  indicate  the  desperate  situa- 
tion in  which  these  Ozark  Counties  find  themselves.  On  December  31, 
1935,  Reynolds  County  had  outstanding  unpaid  and  protested  warrants 
(drawing  six  percent  interest)  amounting  to  $52,012.78.  In  addi- 
tion, to  this  there  remains  unpaid  $58,00.0  of  the  $60,000  in  bonds 
voted  in  1931  tc  pay  warrants  put  in  judgment.  In  August  1936, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  warrants  issued  for  the  year  1935  had 
been,  paid,  and  none  of  the  1936  warrants  had  .been  discharged.  Banks 
merchants  will  no  longer  buy  or  accept  county  warrants  as  pay- 
ment on  debts  or  merchandise  even  though  these  warrants  bear  six 
percent  interest,  and  the  holder  is  generally  willing  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  them  at  a  substantial  discount.. 
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Of  the  518,925  acres  of  land  on  the  1936  Reynolds  County- 
assessment  list,  £06,856  acres  are  delinquent.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  land  area  of  the  county  is  delinquent,  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  this  area  might  he  classified  as  chronically  so,  having 
been  delinquent  for  four  years  or  longer. 

The  existing  legal  provisions  for  the  administration  of 
tax  delinquent  lands  are  such  that  Ozark  Counties  particularly  are 
unable  to  relize  any  return  from  the  sale  of  such  real  estate.  The 
sections  dealing  with  the  sale  and  redemption  of  delinquent  property 
seem  to  be  the  chief  sore  spots  of  the  present  law.  Therefore,  it 
is  of  importance  to  note  these  provisions  and  to  point  out  some  of 
the  difficulties  involved.  All  lands  and  lots  on  which  taxes  are 
delinquent  are  subject  to  sale  by  the  county.  The  general  practice 
in  Missouri  is  to  sell  the  delinquent  land  in  order  to  realize 
something  from  it  and  get  it  back  on  the  tax  roll.  However,  in  the 
Ozark  Counties  land  sold  at  public  sale  for  delinquent  taxes  often 
does  not  bring  enough  to  cover  costs  of  the  sale  and  penalties  which 
have  accrued.  This  is  especially  true  in  Reynolds  county. 

The  Tax  Sale  Procedure 

The  Missouri  statutes  provide  for  three  different  offer- 
ings of  delinquent  land.  On  the  first  offering,  the  land  is  put  up 
and  must  be  bid  in  at  a  price  of  at  least  as  much  as  the  amount  of 
delinquent  taxes  thereon  plus  the  interest,  penalties,  and  costs 
which  have  accrued.  If  it  is  not  sold  on  this  first  attempt,  and 
in  Ozark  Counties  it  almost  never  is,  the  land  is  put  up  a  second 
time  on  the  same  terms.  This  second  sale,  like  the  first,  is  usually 
no  more  than  a  gesture,  because  if  the  land  in  question  has  been 
offered  for  any  two  successive  years  for  taxes,  interest,  penalties, 
and  costs,  and  is  not  sold,  it  is.  to  be  sold  at  the  next  regular  tax 
sale,  its  third  offering,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Defects... in  Procedure 

The  disadvantages  of  this  procedure  are  evident.  It  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  opportunity  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes.  To 
make  the  picture  clearer  the  following  illustrative  example  is 
given:  John  Doe  owns  Tract  A,  consisting  of  forty  acres  of  land,  on 
which  $50  in  back  taxes,  interest,  penalties,  and  costs  are  due.  It 
is  offered,  under  the  law,  at  two  successive  tax  sales,  but  no  bids 
are  offered.  On  the  third  sale  Richard  Roe,  a  friend  of  John  Doe, 
bids  it  in  for  $5  and  immediately  reconveys  it  to  John  Doe  for  $5 
and  other  consideration.  John  Doe  in  this  way  has  his  lands  free 
and  clear  of  taxes  for  only  one-tenth  of  the  amount  which  he  owed. 
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It  is  apparently  possible  under  the  present  law  for  an  owner 
himself,  vithout  the  use  of  a  third  party,  to  buy  in  his  own  tax 
delinquent  land  at  his  own  price.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  in 
Reynolds  county  in  which  an  i  c,  against  whom  a  tax  judgment  for 
$802.43  had  been  rendered,  bid  in  his  own  land,  free  and  clear  of 
taxes  for  $26.  This  incident  occurred  under  the  old  law  which  was 
repealed  in  1933  by  the  present  law.  The  new  statute,  however, 
contains  no  prohibition  against  such  procedure. 

Other  factors  inherent  in  the  law  tend  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  bid  and  therefore  lead  to  an  undesirable  situation.  The 
purchaser  at  the  sale  cannot  get  possession  of  the  land  under  any 
circumstances  until  a  year  after  the  sale  has  been  consummated. 
Naturally  this  would  tend  to  hold  the  bid  at  the  sale  to  a  minimum. 
Another  provisi  ich  tends  to  hold  the  auction  price  to  a  I 
figure  is  that  section  which  allows  the  owner,  the  occupant,  or  any 
other  person  with  an  interest  in  the  land,  to  redeem  it  an  any  time 
during  the  next  I  years  following  the  date  of  sale.  Under  this 
provision  a  mere  squatter  who  has  been  building  up  a  period  of  ad- 
verse possess!  •  •<:  probably  redeem,  since  he  certainly  has  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  the  La  L.  The  purchaser  at  the  tax  sale  gets 
little  more  than  an  interest-bearing  certificate  of  purchase  until 
the  end  of  the  redemption  period.  These  provisions  would  seem  not 
to  attract  purchasers  h  are  buying  '■  L  f  r  investment  at  a  reason- 
able price,  but,  rather  tb  interei  '  in  the  land  as  a  specul- 
ative venture. 

The  preceding  discussion  is  especially  aimed  at  the  af- 
fects in  the  present  tax  delinquency  laws  as  they  affect  certain 
of  the  poorer  counties.   The  law  has  and  perhaps  will  continue  to 
rk  satisfactorily  in  counties  with  better  lands.   In  the  latter 
■eas  taxes  due  or  the  land,  ..hen  c  mpared  with  land  values,  are 
the  result  that  tax  certificates  find  ready  buyers.   Also 
in  the  better  la]  1  areas  there  is  s  ■•■  a  I  incentive  to  redeem  during 
the  redemption  period.   The  result  is  that  probably  the  purpose  of 
the  act  is  fulfilled.   The  county  has  a  real  ability  to  get  its 
taxes,      the  land  -  ner  has  an  opportunity  to  redeem.  Therefore, 
while  the  law  may  be  acceptable  in  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  not 
satisfactory  throughout. 

Suggested  Change  in  Procedure 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  steps  be  taken  to  remedy  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  present  procedure.  Probably  the  most 
feasible  l  ..  would  be  to  -work  out  some  type  of  reversion  lav. . 
Most  of  this  Ozark  land  has  been  exploited  and  stripped  of  its 
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virgin  timber,  and  part  of  it  is  -under  cultivation  when  it  should  be 
in  either  pasture  or  forest.  A  reversion  law  providing  that  delin- 
quent .  lands  which  are  not  bid  in  for  the  full  amount  of  taxes, 
costs,  and- penalties  should  revert  to  public  ownership,  would  be  of 
value  in  Missouri.  Whether  reverted  lands  should  be  administered 
by  the  State  or  by  each  county  is  a  problem  which  'would  have  to  be 
worked  out  after  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  present  and  future  abil- 
ities of  each  agency  to  handle  reverted  lands  has  been  made. 

Of  course  there  are  objections  to-  such  a  reversion  law 
in  Missouri.  The  State  and  counties  are  probably  not  in  a  position 
at  the  present  time  to  administer  reverted  lands  either  from  the 
.standpoint  of  personnel  or  financial  set-up.  These  lands  would  not 
be  likely  to  produce  any  revenue  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there- 
fore, some  capital  sould  have  to  be  had  during  these  lean  years. 
However,  the.  newly  created  conservation  commission  presents  an 
agency  which  may  well  be  the  key  organization  in  caring  for  reverted 
lands..  The  State  and  local  units  by  the  adoption  of  a  reversion 
uld  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  Federal  funds  for  forestry 
purposes  under,  the  Fulmer  Act  both  at  the  present  time  and  after 
1942 .  A  reversion  law  in  which  the  State  or  its  local  units  would 
secure  a.  good  title  to  tax  delinquent  lands  would  give  a  real  op- 
portiinity  for  public  control  of  misused  lands  and  would  form  the 
•basis  for  a  genuine  program  of  land  use  adjustments. 

The  recent  conservation  amendment  which  was  accepted  by 
the  voters  at  the  last  election  seems  to  point  to  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  need  for  developmental 
projects  in  the  conservation  and  proper  use  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State.  Improvement  of  the  existing  land  tax  delinquency 
law  is  one  means  whereby  this  purpose  would  be  furthered. 
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BOOK   REVIEW 


ID  SYSTEMS  AND  LAND  POLICIES  IN  NEBRASKA.   A.  E.  Sheldon.   Pub- 
lished by  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebras] 
1936.   (Vol.  22) . 

Nebraska  was  first  opened  to  settlement  in  1854  and  in 
1862  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  population  of  the  new 
State  was  still  scant,  however,  being  concentrated  in  the  eastern 
part.  Under  the  encouragement  of  a  liberal  land  system  and  the 
boosting  of  such  landed  interests  as  the  railroads,  land  companies 
and  the  State  itself,  population  constantly  pressed  farther  west. 
Nevertheless  as  late  as  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment possessed  some  ten  million  acres  of  land  in  Nebraska,  while  the 
State  held  approximately  two  million  acres. 

The  Federal  land  system  in  operation  in  Nebraska  from  1854 
to  1880  was  generally  held  to  be  liberal  to  settlers.  Under  the 
preemption  law,  the  free  homestead  law  after  1862,  and  the  timber 
culture  law,  one  could  acquire  a  total  of  480  acres  of  Federal  land 
•  the  payment  of  only  $200  and  small  fees.  Much  of  the  public 
nain  in  Nebraska  was  not  opened  to  large  scale  speculative  pur- 
chasing, and  it  was  believed  that  the  State  would  thus  be  assured 
of  a  large  body  of  settlers  owning  their  own  farms,' in  contrast  with 
States  farther  east  and  south  where  high  rates  of  tenancy  pre- 

Then  in  1880  there  appeared  in  the  Census  Report  some 
startling  statistics.  They  showed  that  18  percent  of  the  farms  of 
Nebraska  were  operated  by  tenants  and  this  in  a  State  where  there 
were  still  several  million  acres  of  unreserved  and  unappropriated 
public  land  open  to  settlers  which  were  even  then  attracting  thous- 
ands of  newcomers  to  undertake  the  pioneering  process  of  creating 
farms  for  themselves  on  the  treeless,  windswept  prairies.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  disillusioning  to  the  persons  who  had  been 
idealizing  the  land  system  for  a  generation. 

The  existence  of  tenancy  —  considered  by  many  to  be  alien 
and  un-American  —  in  a  State  still  in  the  pioneer  stage  could  not 
be  denied.  Why  it  existed  was  not  easily  explainable,  nor  has 
anyone  since  attempted  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  which  has 
continued  to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate.  Enlightened  leaders  recog- 
nized the  evil  in  1880  and  attempted  to  take  measures  to  minimize 
its  further  growth  by  repealing  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
existing  land  system,  such  as  the  preempt ion  law,  the  timber  culture 
act,  the  cash  sale  system,  and  by  modifying  the  commutation  clause 
of  the  Homestead  Act,  all  of  which  had  aided  in  the  growth  of 
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monopoly.  Such  reforms  were  like  locking  the  earn  door  after  the 
horse  had  been  stolen,  since  much  of  the  best  land  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  railroads  and  speculators. 

Despite  the  alarming  nature  of  the  first  statistics  and 
their  rapid  enlargement  in  every  decennial  census,  since  ,1880,  no 
person  has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  factors  which  produced  the 
early  appearance  and  rapid  development  of  tenancy.  Nor  have  the 
many  writers  on  American  land  policies  been  interested  in  showing 
any  causal  relationship  which  might  exist  between  government  land 
policies  and  the  growth  of  tenancy.  Dr.  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  however,  has  recently  undertaken 
to  make  a  study  of  the  operation  of  the  Federal  and  State  land  pol- 
icies in  Nebraska,  and  for  the  first  time  the  causal  relationship 
begins  to  appear. 

In  Dr.  Sheldon's  LAND  SYSTEMS  AND  LAND  POLICIES  IN  NEB- 
RASKA is  shown  how  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  of  the  last  century 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  eastern  Nebraska  were  purchased  by  a 
small  number  of  speculators  for  cash,  military  warrants  or  agricul- 
tural college  scrip.  Enormous  grants  of  land  to  railroads,  chief 
of  which  was  the  Union  Pacific,  furthered  the  process  of  land  mono- 
polization. When  the  Indian  lands  were  offered  to  sale,  they  like- 
wise passed  generally  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  Finally  when 
there  were  no  more  land  grants  and  no  additional  tracts  were  being 
offered  for  sale,  resort  was  had  to  the  use  of  dummy  entrymen  and  to 
illegal  fencing  to  prevent  homesteaders  from  acquiring  lands  for 
their  own  use.  The  State  itself  which  had  3,500,000  acres  of  land, 
permitted  a  great  deal  of  it  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  large  oper- 
ators. After  it  ceased  selling  and  began  to  lease  its  land,  it 
laid  itself  open  to  a  long,  bitter  fight  on  the  part  of  those  who- 
wanted  to  force  a  return  to  the  old  system. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  study  is  always  interesting,  perhaps  no- 
where more  so  than  when  he  relates  the  conflict  between  the  home- 
steaders and  the  cattlemen  and  the  fight  against  the  leasing  system. 
He  has  done  a  great  service  in- showing  a  cross  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  system,  but  the  story  is  far  from  complete.  The  problem 
is  too  immense  for  -any  single  man  to  cover  completely  eyen; within 
a  single  State.  Dr.  Sheldon  has  not  studied  the  records  of  the 
large  speculators  to  see  what  they  did  with  their  vast  holdings; 
he  has  not  analyzed  carefully  how  much  of  the  commuted  homestead,, 
preemption  and  timber  culture  claims  were  fraudulent  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  second  parties  as  soon  as  the  titles  had  been 
secured. by  the  original  entrymen.  He  does  have  a  brief  chapter 
on  the  Scully  holdings  in  Nebraska,  but  even  here  he  has  not  been 
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able  to  satisfy  the  long  felt  need  of  inforraatioi  the  Scully 
leas-  s  and  ]  "hey  operated  in  land  utilization  and  conservat' 
The  chapter  on  State  lands  is  fascinating,  hut  it  does  not  contain 
sufficient  information  to  enable  one  to  judge  the  expediency  and 
wisdom  of  the  State's  transforming  itself  into  a  great  landlord 
with  •  T  -  ',000  tenants,  except  to  show  that  the  policy  pro- 
duced more  revenue  than  would  outright  sale . 

These  and  many  other  questions  the  book  leaves  unanswered, 
but  the  information  presented  raises  questions  which  will  themselves 
require  more  detaj  study  in  Nebraska  and  elsewhere  by  more  than 
one  indivi  ■  bef  re  satisfactory  answers  can  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Shel d  as  given  in  outline  form  much  that  is  useful  for  Nebraska, 
and  his  study  should  be  followed  by  similar  analyses  in  other 
States. 


Paul  W.  Gates 
Professor  of  History 
Cornell  University 
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RECENT  ARTICLES  AMD  PUBLICATIONS 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  cannot  supply  copies 
of  any  of  the  publications  listed  below. 


Magazine  Articles 

"Tenancy      Tough  Nut  to  Crack."   Henry  A.  Wallace.   WALLACES' 
FARMER.   January  2,  1937. 

"In  1880  three  farmers  out  of  four  owned  the  land  they 
operated  and  only  one  in  four  was  a  tenant.  Today  two  farmers  out 
of  five  are  tenants,  and  the  three  owners  see  their  equities  de- 
clining often  to  less  than  half  of  the  land's  total  value." 

A  digest  of  the  remarks  made  by  Secretary  Wallace,  in 
his  address  as  chairman,  opening  the  two-day  seesion  of  the  Pres- 
idents' Committee  on  Tenancy  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  December 
16-17,  1937.  (Reported  in  more  detail  in  January  issue  of  this 
CIRCULAR.) 


TAX  POLICY  IV  (3)  January  1937 
Street,  Ne?\?  York  City.) 


,Tax  Policy  League,  309  East  34th 


Improving  assessments  is  the  central  theme  of  this  issue, 
wherein  it  is  shown  that  we  can  never  approach  equity  in  taxation 
as  long  as  the  assessment  of  property  is  inefficient.  Constructive 
suggestions  as  to  improvement  of  assessments  are  made  --  logical 
assessment  units,  efficient  assessors,  adequate  tools  and  scien- 
tific methods  being  particularly  stressed. 


"Compensation  for  Improvements:  British  Law  Solves  Problems  of 
Farm  Tenancy."  Bernard  Ostrolenk.  THE  ANNALIST  49  (1852)  69. 
January  15,  1937.   (New  York  Times  Company,  New  York  City.) 

The  above  article  is  a  series  of  summary  paragraphs  copied 
largely  verbatim  from  Resettlement  Administration  Land  Use  Planning 
Publication  No.  4  (July  1936)  by  Marshall  Harris,  entitled  "Agri- 
cultural Landlord- Tenant  Relations  in  England  and  Wales." 
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The  original  is  available,  upon  request,  from  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Section,  Washington,.  D.  C. 


Bullet  ins.,  and  Pamphlet; 


"Township  Organization  in  Missouri . "  William  L.  Bradshav  and  Milton 
Garrison.'  The  University  Studies  (Quarterly).  Volume  XI, 
No.  4,  October  1,  1936.  (University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Missouri . ) 

This  study  covers  only  the  incorporated  municipal  town- 
ships in  the  State,  as  distinguished  from  the  congressional  or 
survey  townships  which  perform  no  governmental  function,  and  the 
unincorporated  townships  which  serve  only  as  administrative  dis- 
tricts of  the  county.  The  345  incorporated  townships  in  £4  of  the 
114  counties  of  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  elect  a  board  of 
nship  directors,  receive  and  disburse  public  funds  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  chief  function,  the  maintenance  and  construction 
of  local  roads. 

The  political  history  and  legal  background  of  township 
organization  is  traced,  and  data  presented  showing  the  occurrence  of 
this  type  of  governmental  organization  by  counties  with  attendant 
figures  on  area,  population,  and  per  capita  valuation.  Twenty  of 
the  £4  counties  evidencing  township  organization  are  located  in  the 
more  fertile  agricultural  areas  in  the  western  and  northwestern 
part  of  Missouri.  The  township  organized  counties  exhibit  a  rela- 
tively greater  proportion  of  residents  on  farms,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  financial  data,  classify  as  more  able  to  support  additional  local 
governmental  structure.  At  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  additional 
cost  of  this  form  of  organization  is  not  imposed  on  areas  of  serious 
land  use  maladjustment  which  are  least  able  to  meet  it. 

Discussion  is  made  of  the  procedure  of  township  erganiza^ 
tion;  legal  status;  election  methods;  political  practices;  personnel, 
compensation,  duties,  selection,  •     .nding.   The  financial  pro- 
cedure of  the  townships  in  assessment,  taxation,  and  e  Llection 
taxes  for  local  road  a    ridge  an     eral  township  purposes,  a 
as  an  administrative  agent  of  the  State  and  county  in  assessment  a 
collection,  are  presented  in  some  detail.   In  general,  the  equi  ' 
bility  of  assessment  by  elective  t     Lp  assessors  and  the  efficacy 
of  State  and  county  equalizatj    Pi]  Lings  an  I     '■   guest i< 
County  assessment  is  deemed,  to  be  greatly  superi  r  I   I    ship 
assessment. 
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Insofar  as  percent  of  tax  levy  collected  is  a  measure  of  efficiency 
of  collection,  township  collectors  in  counties  with  this  type  of 
unit  are  fully  as  efficient  as  county  collectors  in  counties  without 
township  organization.  However,  studies  of  the  relative  costs  of 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  two  types  of  counties  indicate  that 
the  township  organization  is  considerably  more  expensive  than 
county  organization.  Comparative  studies  point  tc  the  conclusion 
that  in  view  of  the  commissions  of  township  treasurers,  the  cost  of 
township  board  meetings,  official  bonds,  the  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  road  machinery,  tools,  and  equipment  and  expenditure  for 
supplies  and  miscellaneous  items,  township  organization  could  be 
abandoned  in  all  twenty-four  counties  at  considerable  gain  in  both 
economy  and  efficiency.  The  interests  of  a  unified  county  road 
program  and  equitable  distribution  of  road  funds  throughout  the 
county  also  dictate  the  abandonment  of  special  road  districts. 
If  the  voters  themselves  do  not  abolish  the  system  of  township  or- 
ganization as  provided  in  the  State  constitution,  the  only  sure  way 
to  accomplish  this  end  is  by  amendment  of  the  appropriate  sections 
of  the  Constitution.  Forces  which  militate  against  abandonment 
of  townships  by  popular  vote  are  cited  as  the  vested  interests  of 
township  officers  and  those  locally  employed  with  or  benefiting  by 
township  road  funds,  the  desire  of  the  minority  parties  to  gain  at 
least  some  political  offices,  the  interest  of  local  bankers  in  the 
handling  of  township  funds,  and  the  apparent  preference  of  farmers 
for  local  assessors  and  collectors  personally  known  and  convenient- 
ly located.  The  county  unit  plan  of  highway  administration  is  held 
to  be  a  highly  desirable  compromise  between  complete  State  central- 
ization and  extreme  decentralization. 


"A  Standard  System  of  Plane  Coordinates  for  Pennsylvania."  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board,  9E8  North  3rd  Street,  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.   January  1936, 

The  accurate  location  of  property  boundaries  and  many 
other  land  features  is  made  time-consuming  and  difficult  wherever 
such  features  have  not  been  located  with  respect  to  some  fixed  ref- 
erence point.  In  order  to  locate  more  easily  various  points  in  re- 
lation to  the  systems  of  geodetic  control,  established  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  a  system  of  plane  coordinates  has 
been  developed  by  that  agency  for  each  State.  Points  located  with 
reference  to  this  system  can,  by  computation,  be  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  polar  coordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  with 
respect  to  permanently  monument ed  points,  in  the  geodetic  control 
system.   Thus,  once  the  locations  of  points  have  been  described  in 
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terms  of  this  system,  they  may  be  recovered,  even  though  all  trace 
.  :'  such  locations  on  the  ground  has  been  destroyed.  The  recovery  of 
property  boundaries,  especially,  may  be  made  easier  by  their  des- 
cription in  terms  of  the  standard  system  of  plane  coordinates. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  has  recently  pre- 
pared a  discussion  of  a  standard  system  of  plane  coordinates  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  proposed  that  the  State  legally  adopt  such  a 
system.  New  Jersey  is  the  only  State  to  adopt  such  a  system  to 
date. 
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